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to sunset and after giving concerts in the evenings and on Sundays, the times 
when the restless minds of our men were free of military thoughts and all too 
open to the poisons of loneliness and moodiness. We owe a great deal to our 
bands, I repeat, for their wonderful work of upholding the soldier's morale, 
ministering when no other agency was available. 

Before closing, I believe we should mention the place filled by our soldier 
orchestras. The army regulations provide no place for such an organization 
yet we find that no regiment was without its orchestra, if only of four or five 
pieces. Various means of raising money within the regiment were found and 
music, even instruments in some cases were purchased and the regimental 
orchestra was in existence. These orchestras furnished the music for the di- 
visional musical shows, regimental shows, dances and informal entertainments 
in barracks and recreational huts. They filled a place in the cheering of soldiers 
that no other organization could possibly fill and great honor is due these men 
who played night after night to entertain their fellow soldiers for no recompense 
except that of feeling that theirs was a worthy service. 

From these things, then, we know that music was indeed an essential need 
of our military forces and a real factor in the maintenance of a high morale. All 
the musical organizations serving the American soldier, therefore, are deserving 
of recognition in their efforts to provide a clean, elevating entertainment that 
could be enjoyed by all the men of the A. E. F. May we work in the future to 
make certain that that recognition so liberally bestowed upon music in the late 
war is not to be lost through the failure of those to whom the progress of music 
in the schools and communities is entrusted. May music at this time do its share 
in the raising of the nation's morale such that we will make our way safely 
through the troubled waters now about us and reach the "Port of Happiness and 
Prosperity" for all true Americans. 



SOME ENGLISH OPINIONS 
Reprinted from the Musical Herald, London. 

The signs of development in England musically were indicated last month 
in an interview with Dr. Coward in the Eastern Morning News. They are 
found in abundance on all hands, in every phase of the musical art: creative, 
executive, interpretative. The British artist is being given a chance through the 
foreigner, chiefly the German, being kept out. Our pianists before the war were 
being kept down through the fuss made of foreigners. Our English singers 
sing with true intonation and with artistic grace as well as dramatic fervour. 
Nowhere can any band be found to touch the point of excellence reached by our 
Guards' bands. The English orchestral player is the finest going. No country 
can boast such splendid choral singing as the British people can. It would be a 
good investment if the English Government sent a chorus from this country 
abroad to dispel the idea, fostered by Germany, that as a musical nation we do 
not count. Quite a host of brilliant young writers are bent on provmg that 
Britain can create good music. Half a dozen great conductors in London alone 
would be placed before Richter if he were to re-appear. All that is wanted is a 
little patriotism. 

Chorus-singing is a subject on which Dr. "Walford Davies has authority to 
speak. In the Daily Telegraph he says that during the war our possibilities were 
found to be splendid, our present average attainment is primitive and the supply 
of apt songs is meagre and scattered. He speaks of the sheer joy and the natural 
value of spontaneous chorus-singing. Some school chorus-singing has not the 
warmth or intensity of an old farthing dip. "We have no tradition. A singing 
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England is no impossible dream. As to chorus words, we prefer not to "gas 
about" men's inmost energies and loves. We sing rhythmic jingles by the mile; 
we are equal to all songs of playful sentiment, equal to playful satire, fantastic 
wit and nonsense ; and we are also strangely equal to songs about deep love of 
home, about the love of a girl, or about love of a school. Oh, for a plentiful 
supply of songs true to our time and our thoughts, frank, blunt as you like, fit 
for a man to enjoy, and for his own mother to hear. Begin in the schools. Even 
ballad concerts might become human if the audience dared to sing a chorus or two 
while they wait. 

An experience which might almost be called a shock came to Dr. H. P. Allen 
when he entered the Eoyal College of Music and heard a gramophone in full 
blast. He learnt with great pleasure from Mr. Percy Scholes that this instru- 
ment and a pianola were serving an admirable purpose by playing some of the 
music to the Summer Course students, who were going to hear the same music 
later at a Promenade Concert. Dr. Allen adds that "these questions of hearing 
music and the making of opportunities to hear music, together with the training 
of those faculties upon which the proper hearing of music depends, lie at the 
root of all sound musical training and education. And first of all comes the 
training of the ear, trained in music, exactly as in language, to hear, not notes, 
but phrases; not intervals, but chords; not bars, but rhythms; not dynamics, 
but expression. This training must be done on a musical basis in just the same 
way as a child is taught to read and write, by means of phrases and sentences 
which mean something definite to them. No aural training is of use except it be 
really musical and definitely structural. People can never be taught to enjoy 
the beauties of shape and design if they are kept entirely to the contemplation 
of bricks." 

We call special attention to Prof. Allen's plea, on the importance of train- 
ing the ear. In the same address he made another appeal, and, coming with 
such authority, it should help to remove a common misunderstanding. "Some 
people," he said, "think that choral-class singing is bad for the voice. That 
need never be true. It enables them to carry out in company what they have to 
do individually ; it opens their eyes to a vastly wider field of music, and is one 
of the most stimulating employments imaginable." We can confirm this view 
with an experience of nearly fifty years of choral singing. Undoubtedly cases 
are known of injudicious use of the voice in choirs, as there are in solo practice, 
but on the whole the choralist makes less demand on the vocal organs than solo- 
singing does. Correct use of the voice braces up the whole system. Apart from 
pleasure derived from the music sung, the choralist should go away from a re- 
hearsal with the same exhilaration of mind and body that an athlete feels after 
an evening at the gymnasium. 

With a singing Lord Mayor and a musical Premier, we may count upon 
other men in high places wooing the Cinderella of the Arts. Sir Edward Cooper, 
Lord Mayor-elect of London, enjoys singing in the Madrigal Society even now, 
at the age of seventy, and sang for over twenty years as a deputy in the choir of 
St. Paul's Cathedral. He is chairman of the Royal Academy of Music, vice- 
president of the Royal College of Organists, and Master-elect of the Musicians' 
Company. As to the Premier, he takes the tenor part in the singing in the Welsh 
church which he attends. He reads the Tonic Solf a notation readily, and that he 
appreciates opera is evident from the way that he hums the tunes on returning 
home after a performance. He expresses great fondness for the older Welsh 
hymn-tunes, and his intimate knowledge of them was evident in his speeches 
at recent eisteddfodau. Probably, however, he has little to do with the "An- 
archist conspirators" who are at the moment invading the sanctity of the Welsh 
' 'national. ' ' 



